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**,. unforseen difficulties ..’”. 


Becausg of unforseen difficulties we 
have not as yet renewed our member- 
ship. . however, we are going to enlist 
immediately... Your rules require sub- 
mission of publications since the first 
issue after Easter, 1938. It is going to 
be difficult for us because of a change 
of editors and also a change in the 
format and type of publication we 
issue. We now publish a 20-23 page 
mimeographed paper. Since Septem- 
ber, 1938, we have had only three 
issues. Our next issue will be pub- 
lished February 3. What shall we do? 

L. M.—N. Y. 


A change in editors since last 
spring is not unusual. Not to change 
would be unusual. The change in 
format is more serious. We suggest 
submitting those for the fall of 1938 
only with a note explaining the sit- 
uation for the benefit of the judges. 


—Ed. 


*., caught in the hurricane ..” 


Our school was caught in the hur- 
ricane and flood and we were unable 
to resume work for a number of weeks. 
For that reason we did not start our 
paper until November. Our first issue 
came out November 30; the second 
one came out December 23. Is it too 
late to join your service? If it is, we 
shall wait until next year. If we can 
still have your suggestions and criti- 
cism, we shall be glad to join this year. 


A. F.—Conn. 


It is never too late to join the 
C.S.P.A. Whatever services we can 
render to a school able to resume 
publication of its paper after the 
terrible experiences of the hurricane 
and flood combined, are at its dis- 
posal. The C.S.P.A. will be glad to 
rate these publications as they stand. 
It is our policy to take the papers 
as they come and to make no at- 
tempt to control number or frequen- 
cy of issue.—Ed. 


tt. . too good to miss ..” 


For some reason we have not re- 
ceived a copy of The School Press Re- 
view since October. Will you please 
check on this and send us back copies? 
They are too good to miss. 


M. H.—W. Va. 


Back numbers will be sent with 
our apologies for the omissions. 
Thank you for the compliment.— 
Ed. 


gratitude for kindness...” 
The requested copies of The School 


Press Review arrived during the holi- 
days. Thanks very, very much. May 
I express at this time, too, our grati- 
tude for your kindnesses to us and to 
our delegates. We were especially 
proud to have our editor-in-chief in- 
cluded in the group visiting the Fair 
and to be one of the six delegates 
who broadcasted over WJZ during the 
1938 Convention. 
A. C.—Pa. 


*,. the biggest ever..” 


Enclosed are our entry form, our 
fee and a self-addressed card for ac- 
knowledging receipt of our entry. We 
hope the 1939 Contest is the biggest 
ever! I know what a huge task the 
judges have ahead of them for I have 
served as a judge in a state-wide high 
school newspaper contest. The entry 
form this year will be easier on the 
judges’ eyes, I think; for both the 
stock and the printing are in contrast 
with the black record on a typewriter 
which most folks use, I assume, in 
making out their blanks. We are 
pleased, too, to have the All-Columbian 
included in junior high groups. Will 
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thére be some official announcement of 
that too? The typographical competi. 
tion will fill a long-felt need. 


G. F.—Wash. 


The understanding of the judg. 
ing problem expressed by an adviser 
entering the school publication in the 
annual Contest is appreciated. Judg- 
ing experience alone creates an un- 
derstanding of this most difficult 
part of Association work. Yes, there 
will be official announcement of the 


All-Columbian.—Ed. 


“,. cooperating ..” 


Your visit to Buffalo, I am sure, 
will mean much to the young editors 
of our school papers, as well as the 
faculty advisers. We too are inter. 
ested in your visit inasmuch as the 
Buffalo Tuberculosis Association this 
year is co-operating through the Na- 
tional with the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association in the Christmas Seal 
and Tuberculosis news story project. 
For your information, we are attach- 
ing a list of the eleven schools in 
Buffalo and Erie County registered in 
this project at this date. If you should 
find an opportunity to say a word in 
behalf of this project while in Buffalo 
it would be helpful. Tuberculosis edu- 
cation through youth is pertinent, as 
tuberculosis is a problem of this age 
group. 

JANET A. SCOTT, R.N., 


Executive Secretary. 


Miss Scott refers to the Director’s 
visit to Buffalo to address the West- 
ern New York Interscholastic Press 
Association early in December. Ref- 
erence is also made to the National 
Tuberculosis-C. S. P. A. co-operative 
news story project, the results of 
which are announced at the annual 
Convention in New York in March. 


—Ed. 


Record Press Meetings 


The Review hopes to include in each 
issue the reports of the press con- 
ferences held throughout the country. 
It would appreciate having the officers 
send in notices of meetings to come 
as well as reports of meetings that 
have been held. Increasing use is 
made of The Review for reference on 
such matters and also of the file of 
each association kept in the C.S.P.A. 
office. It is not possible always to run 
the items immediately after they have 
taken place because of space and other 
limitations, 
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Training for Citizenship: High School 


Journalism 


NLY A FEW years ago, the 
ees that is known today as 

“high school journalism” was 
looked upon with a suspicious eye by 
many reputable teachers as nothing 
more than a passing experiment, an 
educational frill. Today, there is no 
doubt but that the subject is here to 
stay. It is a part of the curriculum 
of most of the high schools of this 
city and elsewhere, and it received 
the final stamp of respectability when 
the Board of Regents of this state saw 
fit to recognize its existence by includ- 
ing a question on journalism on the 
Regents Examination last year. That 
being so, it is high time, I believe, 
for the men and women who have 
pioneered in the teaching of this 
course, to stop and consider its real 
scope and its vast possibilities. 


A major impediment to the rapid 
development of high school journalism 
as a subject of prime importance in 
the secondary school curriculum, is 
that many of the teachers in the field 
take the title of the course altogether 
too literally and too seriously. Journ- 
alism in the high schools should not, 
paradoxical though it may sound, at- 
tempt to be a course in technical journ- 
alism. Primarily, high school journal- 
ism should be a course in critical 


thinking—in the field of journalism. 


I believe there is no room in the 
high school curriculum for a course 
which is so purely vocational in na- 
ture as one in the technique of journ- 
alism. Too few of our students become 
journalists in real life to warrant the 
existence of such a course in the secon- 
dary schools. As a matter of fact, 
there is no justification for the exist- 
ence of such a course even on the 
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By JESSE GRUMETTE 
cAdviser, Lincoln Log 


Abraham, Lincoln High School, “Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is the second article from the 
pen of Mr. Grumette which The Review 
has reprinted from High Points, pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of 
New York City for the High School 
teachers, with the kind permission of 
the author and the Editor, Mr. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins. In it Mr. Grumette 
not only states his view or interpreta- 
tion of high school journalism—“the 
choice of name is an unhappy one,” 
with which sentiment we are in hearty 
accord—but urges the broader aim, the 
intellectual approach, as opposed to the 
narrow, technical, pre-vocational view 
so commonly found in our classrooms. 
This article was also delivered as a talk 
before the delegates to the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the C.S.P.A. in 
March, 1938. 


college level, and I agree most heartily 
with President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, when he says (The 
New York Times of February 17), 
“The shadiest educational ventures 
under respectable auspices are the 
schools of journalism. It is like teach- 
ing ‘how to get married and like it’ 
and other subjects which cannot be 
taught.” Schools of journalism are 
indeed of little value for they teach 
nothing which is of any real use to a 
newspaperman which he could not pick 
up in a week or two while working on 
a newspaper, or by reading a single 
good textbook on journalism. 


_ IS such a course justifiable in 
the high schools on the ground 
that it serves as a training camp for 
aspirants to the school newspaper. 
Proportionally too few “make” the 
paper to permit this to carry any 
weight as an argument for giving the 
course. No, the only real justification 
for high school journalism—the choice 
of name is an unhappy one—lies in the 


fact that it makes it possible for a 
group of specially selected students to 
spend a semester in the stimulating 
society of one another examining 
critically what nearly everybody, un- 
fortunately, accepts without question— 
The American Newspaper. 


As a course in critical thinking, this 
subject is, in my opinion, unequalled 
for possibilities in the high school cur- 
riculum, for while studying, journal- 
ism, students can be made to think 
about newspapers and their ways. Be- 
fore they leave the course, they should 
have learned, among other things, that 
not everything that appears in print 
is true, merely by virtue of having been 
given that distinction, that newspapers 
publish lies, either actually or by in- 
nuendo, that news stories are nearly 
always colored by the political bias of 
the particular newspaper, that news- 
papers are more interested in boosting 
circulation than in anything else, that 
in the newspaper business there are 
sins of omission as well as commission, 
that it is necessary to read at least two 
newspapers with different biases in 
order to get even an inkling of the 
truth, that a newspaper is often “lib- 
eral” only because it can sell more 
copies under that guise, and that in 
effect such a newspaper can be more 
pernicious than an avowedly conserv- 
ative one, that one must, in short, 
learn to “read between the lines” of a 
newspaper, if one is to read it intelli- 
gently. 


OU MAY conclude from this that 
it is my aim to develop a group 
of super-skeptics. Not at all. To have 
learned all this is merely to have pre- 
pared oneself for intelligent citizen- 
ship in a world where clear thinking 
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on the part of the electorate is abso- 
lutely essential to clean government. 
No instrument of propaganda is more 
far-reaching than the newspaper in this 
age of literacy. The power of the press 
as a molder of public opinion and as 
a controller of elections has been dem- 
onstrated too often to need proof. It 
is the job of the school to prepare its 
students for intelligent citizenship, but 
just as important is the duty of the 
school to give the potential leaders of 
the next generation proper training, 
and that is why a course such as high 
school journalism can be of tremend- 
ous importance. 


Since the subject is an elective one 
and there are usually high scholarship 
and personality requirements and since 
in nearly all cases it is a prerequisite 
for the most coveted of honors, that of 
joining the staff of the school news- 
paper, it offers, as I have said, a rare 
opportunity for grouping the most in- 
telligent, the most gifted, the most 
promising section of the student body 
—in short, that section which, all other 
things being equal, is the most likely 
to produce the leaders of their gen- 
eration. 


Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t mean that we are to take these 
boys and girls who have signed up for 
a course in journalism and fool them 


by teaching them something else. Un- 
questionably, they should be taught 
journalism but not necessarily in the 
same purely technical way in which 
they would be taught, say, automech- 
anics or dressmaking. 


ao talking shop with a number 
of my colleagues who teach journ- 
alism in the various schools through- 
out this city, I have found that unfor- 
tunately a great many of them do 
teach it in just that way. Perhaps the 
fault lies partly with the authors of 
the textbooks on high school journal- 
ism. They all treat the subject as a 
purely technical one and make no at- 
tempt to teach something that will be 
of permanent value to the great ma- 
jority of the students of the class, most 
of whom will have less use for the 
formal journalism they learn than for 
the mathematics they waste years on— 
and the Lord only knows to what little 
use most of us put all the algebra and 
trigonometry we agonized over in our 
school and college days. The only 
mathematical calculations I ever make 
are those involving the addition of the 
stubs in my check book, and I couldn’t 
do that any worse even if I hadn’t 
studied calculus. 


What I mean is that the students 
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should be taught journalism in a so- 
cial context, or practical journalism, 
if I may call it that to distinguish it 
from the purely theoretical type of 
journalism such as is taught invariably 
in schools of journalism. In such a 
course in practical journalism they 
would learn about news stories and 
leads, about features and editorials, 
about layout and make-up, about head- 
lines and type size, but it would be 
incidental to teaching them why, for 
instance, one newspaper will put a cer- 
tain story on page one and give it a 
double-column spread while in an- 
other newspaper the same story, cut 
in half, is buried somewhere on page 
thirty-six. In their study of headlines 
they would investigate why some news- 
papers will give a story a five-bank 
head, while others will give the same 
story an insignificant one-bank head. 
While becoming acquainted with the 
various feature writers on the metro- 
politan dailies, they might investigate, 
for instance, the connection between 
the views of the political commentator 
and the political leanings of the owner 
of the newspaper. While studying edi- 
torials, instead of merely learning 
about the types of editorials, such as 
persuasive, interpretive, etc., it might 
be very enlightening to compare the 
editorial bias of the paper with the 
financial interests of the men who con- 
trol it. And so on, throughout the 
course. 


In other words, while being given 
the journalism they are so eager to 
learn, the hand-picked students of the 
journalism class, with plenty of think- 
ing ability, are given an opportunity 
to do plenty of thinking. It will be 
much harder to slip over propaganda 
on citizens with such training than on 
the average gullible voter who believes 
what he reads just because it is in the 
newspaper, and who is Republican be- 
cause he happens to read a Republican 
newspaper, or an anti-New Dealer be- 
cause the newspaper he has grown ac- 
customed to reading has become anti- 
New Deal, or a believer in prepared- 
ness and huge expenditures for arma- 
ments just because the newspaper he 
reads believes (for reasons too deep 
for him to fathom) in preparedness 
and huge expenditures for steel can- 
nons, steel battleships, steel tanks, and 
steel helmets. 


If every citizen were taught to ex- 
amine newspapers in the critical way 
in which students in this course are, 
it would be much more difficult for 
an unscrupulous chain of newspapers 
to create a war scare or return to of- 
fice by a terrific landslide a mayor who 


has been definitely proved by an in. 
vestigating commission to be thorough. 
ly corrupt. If every student in the 
schools were taught to think instead of 
to accept on faith, the strangle-hold of 
the press would be broken in a single 
generation. I would therefore recom. 
mend such a course in journalism, or 
critical thinking, or what-you-will, for 
every student in the high schools, but 
until such time, at least the most in. 
telligent, those who take the elective 
course in journalism, should be taught 
in the manner I have indicated. 


NOTHER important aim of the 


course in journalism should be to 
make the students socially conscious, 
to develop in them an active interest 
in world affairs. The daily newspaper 
is nothing less than a history text cov- 
ering a twenty-four hour period, and 
students learn how fascinating is the 
game of watching and _ interpreting 
world-history in the making. 


It follows that from an interest in 
world news comes a better understand- 
ing of world problems. Students learn 
how closely our lives are interwoven 
with a war in Spain or a sit-down strike 
in France. They become alert, intelli- 
gent readers who look behind the news 
for cause as well as ahead of it for 
effect. From this clearer grasp of vital 
issues in the world today develops a 
social consciousness most necessary in 
the citizen of the immediate future. 


It is a deplorable sight to watch a 
boy or girl growing up into manhood 
or womanhood with an absolute in- 
difference to anything but his own ani- 
mal needs, with the stupidly erroneous 
attitude that what is happening any- 
where else in the world except in the 
immediate vicinity where he happens 
to be existing, is no concern of his. 
Such mental laziness, such unwise self- 
ishness, such short-sighted egotism, can 
breed nothing but the most undesirable 
type of citizen—the kind who lives and 
dies in a rut, his thinking mechanism 
rusted from disuse. It is my belief that 
if the democracy for which our fore- 
fathers bled is to survive in this coun- 
try, the schools must make every ef- 
fort to teach the voters of the future 
how to think for themselves on im- 
portant issues; it must train them so 
that they will not fall victim to every 
propaganda bait that is laid for them. 


That is why high school journalism, 
the course we who are assembled here 
have the privilege of teaching, is, of 
at least, could be, one of the most 
vital in the secondary school curricu- 
lum today. 


The School Press Review 
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U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission Contest 


Two Projects Announced for School Publications in Cooperation with 
C.S. P. A.; All Member-Publications Urged To 
Participate in Final Events 


HE COLUMBIA Scholastic Press 

Association has been urging par- 

ticipation of the editors and staff 
members in the Sesquicentennial Ob- 
servance of the United States Con- 
stitution for more than a year. A num- 
ber of publications have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity this national 
event presented to them to inaugurate 
programs in their schools and commu- 
nities, to publish special issues centered 
about an anniversary or some local con- 
nection with the Constitution, its mak- 
ers, or the early history of this coun- 
try, to plant Constitution Memorial 
trees as the Delegates to the 1938 C. S. 
P. A. Convention did on the Columbia 
Campus, or to prepare and carry 
through some program of their own 
origination featuring the Anniversary. 


The celebration closes on April 30, 
1939, and before the final curtain is 
lowered it is the hope of the Director 
of the Association that every school 
publication-member shall have at least 
one event to its credit in the perma- 
nent records of the Sesquicentennial. 


If the Director and officers of the C. 
S. P. A. did not believe in the impor- 
tance of publications to the editors 
and staff members to the schools and 
to the communities in which they are 
issued, this Association would not ex- 
ist. If they did not believe, likewise, 
in their educational nature and value, 
their contribution to the intellectual 
development of those participating in 
their appearance, staff members as well 
as readers, they would not be consid- 
ered as highly as this national organi- 
zation regards them. If, again, they 
were not essential to the cultivation of 
a deep and lasting interest in the com- 
munity and its civic enterprises, and in 
matters of larger interest, such as this 
Sesquicentennial, little attention would 
be given to the school publications in 
the quarters where now they receive 
their greatest support. 


i WOULD be a matter of great 
pride to us individually if our pap- 
ers were included in the record already 
being compiled in Washington and a 
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the Sesquicentennial, and the Commis- 
proud accomplishment for all if the 
C.S.P.A. could be the instrument by 
which the school publications’ partici- 
pation were effected. With the re- 
quirements so easy of fulfillment, as 
outlined below in the letter now being 
sent to all C.S.P.A. members by the 
Hon. Sol Bloom, Director Genera! of 


Last Call!!! 


Of utmost importance to all members 
is the reading of this article and sub- 
sequent, immediate action upon it. 
Every act pertaining to the national ob- 
servance of the United States Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial becomes a part of 
the Nation’s permanent public record. 
Prepare the editorial or feature, or both, 
according to the April 6, 1939, dead- 
line. We hope for unanimous partici- 
pation by the C.S.P.A. membership be- 
fore the closing date of the Sesquicen- 
tennial year. 


sion’s book, “The Story of the Consti- 
tution,” sent to all members last spring, 
now in the hands of the editors, im- 
mediate action and unanimous co-op- 
eration should be secured. Following 
is the letter dated January 13, 1938, 
from Director Bloom to the Advisers: 
“My Dear Adviser: 


“The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, of which the publication you 
advise is a member, is co-operating with 
the United States Constitution Ses- 
quicentennial Commission in promot- 
ing through the medium of school pub- 
lications the anniversary observance of 
the formation of this great document. 


“The Director of your Association, 
Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, believes the 
school publications can and should 
take a leading part in their schools 
and communities to promote this ob- 
servance. With the assistance of Mr. 
Murphy plans have been formulated 
to give every publication an opportun- 
ity to pay tribute in the journalistic 
field to the Constitution and the men 
who framed it. 


“Project I—Open to school maga- 


zines and newspapers in the following 
classifications: Elementary, Junior 
High School, Senior High School, 
Junior College, and Teachers College. 
The most outstanding editorial in the 
issue nearest April 6, 1939, on the 
topic: “The Constitution: Its Protec- 
tion and Our Services.’ 


“Project II—Open to school maga- 
zines and newspapers (same classifica- 
tion as above). The best feature article 
in the issue nearest April 6, 1939, on 
the subject: ‘The Constitution Func- 
tioning Through One Hundred and 
Fifty Years.’ (1) Magazines: Length, 
1200 to 1500 words. (2) Newspapers: 
Length, 800 to 1000 words. 


“At the suggestion of your Director 
a copy of the Commission’s book, ‘The 
Story of the Constitution,’ was sent 
you last year for use as a reference in 
the Constitution program of your 
school. May we now bring to your 
attention the available material listed 
in the enclosed circular. 


“With the approach of many patri- 
otic celebrations in February, March, 
and April, pertaining to the Constitu- 
tion Celebration we believe schools 
want to have a part in an historical 
and educational celebration which 
comes once in a lifetime. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“SOL BLOOM, 


“Director General.” 


M R. BLOOM has consented to pre- 
sent a Sesquicentennial Proclama- 
tion to each of the participating schools 
and to the ten winning schools, five 
in each Project Group, a Diorama 
which features the famous Howard 
Chandler Christy painting of “The 
Signing of the Constitution.” 


Copies of the publication contain- 
ing the marked editorials or feature 
articles should be sent to the EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION, U. S. CONSTI- 
TUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION, 524 HOUSE OF- 
FICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Mail the copies nearest to the 
April 6, 1939, date, immediately upon 
publication. 
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The Editor Writes = 


RETURN TO RATIONALITY 


ORE LIKE strong fans defying the prevailing cur- 

rents than mere straws in the wind are certain move- 

ments within the school press field during the past 
two years or less. In this issue is the story of how the 
editors of The Russ, the newspaper of the San Diego, 
California, Senior High School, surveyed their position, 
weighed the evidence at hand and set forth on a new 
venture which was an immediate success. Whatever may 
have been the reasons that built the paper into a form and 
created a manner that became displeasing to the school- 
community, we do not know. That such a change had come 
about in slow and steady fashion was evident to the staff 
which then faced the problems of declining interest and 
falling circulation. 














Taking their cue from these facts they set about for 
means to overcome them. No weeping or wailing or gnash- 
ing of teeth but, what the story does not tell but which 
must have occurred, a quiet and careful analysis of the 
situation. The problem was one which every editor, no 
matter what the publication, where it is published, how 
it derives its support or the type or nature of its readers, 
must face at some time during his career. When an editor, 
consciously or unconsciously, strays from the road which 
is trodden by his readers, his departure is recorded almost 
at once where the circulation figures are kept. 


Some years ago, we were visited by an adviser who ex- 
pressed bewilderment at the sudden lack of interest in the 
publication in her charge. The adviser had had several 
years of experience, as a recital of her former positions 
indicated, and the copy of the issue she handed us was 
beyond criticism. Pressing the inquiry we learned that for 
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a decade or two the school had issued a magazine which 
was well received by the students and largely supported. 
This adviser, new to the school, had persuaded the editor 
that a magazine was behind the times and that a newspaper 
was the one and only type of publication in the modern 
school. He yielded to her arguments but his staff did not 
follow him in spirit into the new venture. Neither did the 
student body. 


Almost in the same mail we received two articles for this 
magazine telling somewhat the same story that the former 
editor of The Russ has recited. In one case, the adviser 
had struggled with the multitudinous problem of publish- 
ing a seven-column paper which left him and his staff in 
a state of near collapse each week. They, and the paper, 
went to bed simultaneously and with equal regularity. By 
making a survey of the conditions they had to face they 
came to the conclusion that it was no longer a pleasure to 
work on such a large paper and that the school was bit 
tired of the necessary ballooning of each item. Sensibly, 
they decided to cut down the size. Now, they are having 
fun again. 

From another part of the country came a story of a 
change from a five-column bi-weekly to a weekly news 
magazine type. This change was carefully thought out by 
the adviser who now has a paper which has left all the 
conventional rules of newspaper make-up behind, aban- 
doned headlines, and comes out in the much simpler maga- 
zine style in format, titles and writing. Reports have it that 
students and faculty, parents and alumni, wax enthusiastic 
over their new and intensely individualized publication. 

A friend of ours in the hills of New England had no 
training such as pertains to newspapers and neither the 
place, the time nor the inclination to pursue it. He was 
appointed to advise the school magazine with which type 
of publication he was familiar from his normal school and 
college days. By a steady application to that task he has 
developed an outstanding journal that ranks high in its 
field. Unlimited are the opportunities in the school maga- 
zine field if one cares to accept the challenge, for most 
of them appear to be a constant defy to all attempts at 
improvement. 

We welcome these changes and hope they will continue. 
It has never been the hope of this Association or those 
who have directed its destinies to standardize the publica- 
tions or to measure them on a Procrustean bed. We en- 
courage the school to develop that type of magazine or 
newspaper best suited to its needs and requirements. Then, 
and not until then, can we give to the publication the 
assistance we have organized to render. 


BEFORE THE FINAL CURTAIN 


a WE call the attention of editors and advisers 
to the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
now being observed throughout the Nation. This 
Association has gone on record as having given its full 
support to this noteworthy enterprise which was authorized 
by Congress and organized and administered under the 
able and experienced hand of the Director General, the 
Hon. Sol Bloom. His work on the earlier Bicentennial of 
the Birth of George Washington has earned for him a 
unique niche in the hall of fame of great things done by 
earnest citizens and it is doubtful if his careful attention 
to the minutiae attendant upon such successful perform- 
ances on a national scale will ever be exceeded even if it 
is matched. 
On April 30, 1939, the final curtain will descend upon 
the Sesquicentennial year. Its activities have not been 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Jehanne de 


LL OVER the country, in rural 
WN schosthouses and in streamlined 

high schools, young boys and girls 
are busily engaged in the creation of 
school publications. If one has a ca- 
pacity for organization, he becomes the 
managing editor with all the detail of 
assignments, schedules and_ routine 
falling to him. Does he not see him- 
self, one day, head of a large news- 
paper? Another has a critical frame 
of mind; he can use a blue pencil dis- 
criminately. He has dreams that one 
day he will be literary critic for a 
metropolitan daily. 


Of all these—potential editors, writ- 
ers, critics, poets, how many achieved 
what to them, at high school age, was 
reality? Jehanne de Mare is a case in 
point. 


NLY a few years ago Jehanne 

was attending Julia Richman High 
School in New York City. Perhaps 
you have known other schoolgirls like 
her with sensitive features and great 
dreamy eyes. Perhaps you enjoyed the 
same activities, contributed to your 
school publication, even as she en- 
riched the contents of The Bluebird, 
prize-winning literary-art magazine of 
Julia Richman. 


Even then Jehanne had begun to re- 
ceive recognition for the poetry she 
had been writing since she was thir- 
teen. In 1935, one of her poems, en- 
titled “Love,” was included in the 
“Anthology of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Poets” along with the work of such 
great artists as Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay and Anna Hempstead Branch. 


This was of such significance in po- 
etic circles that William Engle, staff 
writer for The World-Telegram, in- 
terviewed her for his paper. His vivid 
write-up began, “Between Second and 
Third Avenues, near 67th Street, there 
is a slim, shy girl of seventeen with 
a shock of chestnut hair, big, hazel 
eyes, keen features and a head full of 
dreams. She is, maybe, another Edna 


St. Vincent Millay. 


“One may go to her, intending to 
make fun of just one more vaunted 
prodigy, and one is apt to come away 
saying, ‘She does have it—she does 
have that spark.’ ” 


His interview ended by quoting the 
poem which put Miss deMare into the 
anthology. 
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Mare, Poet 


LOVE 
Why are you weeping? 
Know you not love 
Dies in the keeping 
Like a clipped dove? 


You must beware 
Of holding it tightly; 
Love, like despair, 
Vanishes lightly. 


LTHOUGH she considers New 

York her well-loved home, Je- 
hanne was born in Denver, Colorado, 
and all her early memories are of the 
West. From her mother, Marie de 
Mare, a Parisian by birth, she received 
a love and understanding of art. 
Through her grandfather, Tiburce de 
Mare, and his grandfather, Comte de 
Milhau, Jeanne comes of an _ old 
French family. Her maternal grand- 
mother was the daughter of the well- 
known American painter, G. P. A. 
Healy, and thus two continents mingle 
in her heritage. 


At the age of five she went with 
her parents to California where she 
attended the Castilleja School in Palo 
Alto. Returning east, she enrolled in 
the Todhunter School in New York 
City; then cross-country again to Cas- 
tilleja. Back east once more, this time 
to stay. 


Julia Richman High School was Je- 
hanne’s next educational step. Here 
the poetry she had been writing had 
an outlet. The aforementioned Blue- 
bird became the vehicle for the young 
poet’s song-like expressions. Her teach- 
ers, recognizing the light in her eye 
and the calibre of her verse, encour- 
aged her. The girl wrote more and 
more. 


It was at this period that her poetry 
spoke of the fullness of life, the sweet 
futility of death, the eternity of love. 
Jehanne was growing up. 


COME OF AGE 


That look upon my face? 

As though the sun had washed it, and 
the dew 

Had left a little lingering surprise, 

As though I saw the changeless world 
anew 

With changed and laughing eyes; 

As though, I turned at once from a 
dry sage 

Unknowing, to a wiser joy, 

As though three words were said, 

And then. . I came of age. 





Jehanne de Mare 


Shortly after she left high school, 
Jehanne was married. Today she is 
Mrs. Albert Williams and the proud 
mother of Christopher, age sixteen 
months. 


Somewhere along the way, Miss de 
Mare found time for courses at the 
Arts Students League where she en- 
joyed expressing herself in mediums 
other than poetry. She has done some 
interesting water color and_lithog- 
raphy. 


T PRESENT, Jehanne is in Mrs. 

Leonora Speyer’s course in poetry- 
writing at Columbia University. De- 
spite this varied history, Jehanne con- 
fesses she is not yet of voting age, be- 
ing just past her twentieth birthday. 


Today what she has written is con- 
sidered worthy of presentation in book 
form. Brief Pageantry, published in 
December, 1938, is a collection of Je- 
hanne de Mare’s best poems in an at- 
tractive 96-page cloth-bound volume. 
[Printed by The Comet Press, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York, at $1.50.] 


The foreword by Frank Crownin- 
shield epitomizes far better than we 
could hope to, the reason for the 
beauty of these poems. Quoting, “The 
verses of Jehanne de Mare for the 
most part are lyrical in their quality. 
Indeed, the suggestion of singing is 
everywhere evident in them. But if 
her poems are pervaded by a note of 
melancholy, they are at the same time 
vitalized by the zest of her emotions.” 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


adviser to Bluets, semi-annual 

magazine of creative writing of 
Biltmore College, Asheville, North 
Carolina, and her staff, are these poems 
of the month. Some serious, others 
humorous, they portray the verse of 
the junior college and teachers college 
students of the day. Not all of the 
splendid selection could be printed 
here. Some of the contribution has 
been saved for a later day. 


Gold! 
James B. Keith, Jr. 


I’ve plenty of gold—not the kind you 
think, 

The kind that falls with a metal clink, 

Or that’s hard and round . . . or the 
yellow kind— 

My gold is the gold that’s in my mind. 


eiiee 3 by Miss Virginia Bryan, 


Well, how can gold be there, you say? 

Did you ever see gold at the end of 
the day 

On the long white clouds when the 
sun is low 

And the daylight lingers e’re it must 
go? 


There’s a brilliant gold and a purple 
hue 

In a sapphire setting . . the sky of blue. 

Have you seen the gold in a lady’s 
hair? 

When the sun glints through, you may 
find it there; 


There’s the golden splash of the wild 
flame vine 

On the cottage roof where its fingers 
twine; 

Gold is there in the field of wheat, 

In the pumpkin, and even the pie you 
eat. 


Old timers worn and wrinkled with age 

Have found more gold in the desert’s 
sage 

Than they ever found in the rocks or 
hills ... 

The gold that lives; not the gold that 
kills. 


There’s a filtered gold in a London 
mist, 
And gold in molasses candy twist, 
And gold in a maple sugar tart; 
But the purest gold is a giving heart. 
Bluets, 
Biltmore College, Asheville, N. C. 


i= 
Why War? 
Harold Boyarsky 
I sometimes pause to reason why 
Men will fight and men will die. 
They say that they are civilized 


Six 


And yet destroy all that is prized. 
They shoot and kill and mutilate 
Express themselves in rage and hate. 
Forgetting all their talks of peace, 
They will not let this madness cease. 
Is man a beast or savage brute 
That he must quarrel and dispute? 
Has he not advanced in life 

Or must he have this war and strife? 
Life on earth is much too brief 

For man to cause such loss and grief. 


The Tower Watch, 
State T. C., Jersey City, N. J. 


coe 
Spring, 1938 
Wilma Dykeman 


Oh God, Thou hast made too beauti- 
ful a Spring, 

In all the world around me is no im- 
perfect thing, 

My very heart must leap, burst forth, 
the song that it would sing. 


I would crush all that Thou hast made 
unto this breast of mine, 

And have it breathe into my soul the 
spark of Life divine, 

Until the glory of this Spring should 


be forever mine. 


Oh God, why hast Thou poured forth 
from Thy Heavenly portal 
Such beauty to inspire and hurt, and 
made me only mortal, 
That I can never show the world the 
loveliness Immortal? 
Bluets, 
Biltmore College, Asheville, N. C. 
Ce SE 


Triolet 
Beulah Carswell 


The leaves fell today, 
Will they fall tomorrow? 
They came whirling down to play; 
The leaves fell today. 
The tree gave them away 
With a touch of sorrow 
The leaves fell today, 
Will they fall tomorrow? 


Highland Outlook, 
Asheville, N. C., T. C. 


o. 19. ge 
Milady 
Jo Jones 


If she happens to be fat, she wants to 
be thin 

If she looks like Garbo, she wants to 
be Sten, 

If you give her five dollars, she’ll ask 
you for ten. 

She changes her own for platinum hair, 

She never has a thing on earth to wear, 

Yet what she has leaves most of her 
bare. 


It makes no difference what’s her lot, 
She always wants what she hasn’t got. 


Bluets, 
Biltmore College, Asheville, N. C. 
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A Lament 
Hilda Lane 


When I was young, I found a purse, 
As full as Santa’s sack 

With ten and twenty dollar bills, 
Ah me! I gave it back. 


Still later on I found a man 
Named John—(I called him Jack). 
Another woman had first claim, 


Ah me! I gave him back. 


So here I sit—no dough, no man, 
And how I feel the lack! 

Oh what an utter fool I was, 

Ah me! I gave them back. 


Lasell Leaves, 


Lasell Jr. College, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Retiary 
Hurley McIntosh 


I watched Arachne spin her web— 
It glistened in the sun. 

She crossed and weaved it in and out. 
Nearly an hour she spun. 


She finished Ker web and left it, 
Craftily moving away, 

And there in the shade of an oak leaf 
She patiently waited her prey. 


T watched as an innocent moth fly 
Was caught in that gossamer veil, 
He struggled and twisted and fought 
Till, weary, seemed doomed to fail. 


Then out of the shade of the oak leaf 
And onto her shining way 

The spider advanced quite warily 
Up to her struggling prey. 


It was the matter of only a moment; 
The fly still struggled and fought. 

With a sweep of my hand I destroyed 
The work that the spider had wrought. 


I destroyed all of the tangled mesh 
The pitiful prey set free 

I crushed the dark marauder— 
And this thought came to me. 


Fate weaves a gossamer web 
About the lives of us all. 

And stepping aside she gives us 
The chance to rise or fall. 


She stays in the shade of her mystery— 
And watches us run life’s sands, 
Holding the reins of our destinies 
Knotted and firm in her hands. 


She watches as we would fail 

And smiles and darkens our night. 
But then some power, that we call God, 
Steps in, and sets things right. 


Bluets, 
Biltmore College, Asheville, N. C. 
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The Renovated Russ 


HE time was last September—it 
was Thursday night, and I sat 
home wondering and worrying. 
I couldn’t, somehow, sleep that night. 

Then came Friday. I arose early, 
hurried down to one of our local print- 
ing plants . . . and presto! 

“The Renovated Russ.” 

The Russ (San Diego Senior High 
School, San Diego, Calif.) had defied 
tradition, and there was the result— 
a tabloid! 

Probably one of the most successful 
high school journals in the country 
during the last seven years, this high 
school organ had progressed from a 
six column page to seven columns, 
then to eight columns, the size hit 
upon by most of our metropolitan 
dailies. Its progress had not been 
rapid, but it had been steady. There 


was nothing to halt its steady rise. 


UTWARDLY, then, there was no 
O reason for the staff to change 
The Russ to the tabloid size. It had 
been successful before. But members 
really believed that the San Diego 
High School journal could be better 
with a smaller size. The Russ, of 
course, had been four pages; so the 
reduction to five columns increased 
the number of pages to eight. There 
were several reasons why we thought 
the eight pages would serve our pur- 
pose better than the four. 


Reason No. 1—Four pages classi- 
fied our paper too much. The front 
page was always news, the second was 
always society, the third, sure as death 
and taxes, was sports, and the fourth 
was a conglomeration of editorial and 
feature. With the tabloid, we were 
able to keep our paper from becoming 
so departmentalized. If there was lit- 
tle society, we ran three pages of news. 
If there was an abundance of sports 
news, we ran many of our ads on the 
second news page. You see, under the 
old system, we had to fill the front 
page with something resembling news 
even if it were a lot of canned pub- 
licity blurbs. 

Reason No. 2—We had always felt 
that the editorial page was too much 
a conglomeration of ideas. For in- 
stance, we ran a humor column next 
to the editorials. We believed that the 
serious reader became annoyed with 
the humorous material, while the per- 
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‘By FRANK SHERWOOD 
Editor, The ‘Russ 


San Diego, California, Senior High School 


son looking for fun disliked the serious 
articles. We found we were able to 
carry out a more unified thought by 
placing the humor column, exchanges, 
funny cartoons and miscellaneous fea- 
tures on the feature page; and a ser- 
ious column, the principal’s message 
and editorials on the editorial page. 

Reason No. 3—Our advertising 
dropped off quite heavily in the last 
two years. We felt it was due to the 
fact that the various merchants’ ad- 
vertisements were not getting a good 
location. All the advertising was cen- 
tralized on two pages; therefore, some 
ads were buried deep in the borders 
of others. With the tabloid size, ad- 
vertising is spread out over six of the 
eight pages, and merchants have ex- 
pressed themselves as being much bet- 
ter satisfied with the results they are 
getting. 

Reason No. 4—We found that our 
print shop expenses were going up 
$12.50 a week, quite a sizable sum 
when one considers that only $40 had 


been expended in printing the paper 


before. We realized we couldn’t get 
all the money from advertising; in 
fact, most of it had to come from 
subscriptions. The Russ had had 1800 
enlistments the year before at 25 cents 
apiece. We had aimed at 2000, but 
even if we did hit this figure, which 
had never been reached before, we 
still would lose money at the 25 cent 
stipend. The staff did the logical 
thing. It raised the price to 35 cents. 
Then we knew we had to give stu- 
dents something new. We did, and 
the results were amazing. More than 
2000 students subscribed to The Russ 
at 35 cents apiece! 


HEN we first decided to issue 
the tabloid, we found that most 
of the criticism lay in the fact that 


When this article was written, Frank 
Sherwood was Editor of The Russ. 
Since then he was graduated from San 
Diego Senior High School. He tells an 
interesting story and one which may 
suggest the next step to be taken in the 
development of the school press field. 
His survey of student opinion after 
making the change indicates that, as 
editor, he was as close to the trend of 
thought among his fellow-students, and 
readers, as every editor has a right and 
duty to be. 


people were afraid The Russ would 
revert to the custom of the small- 
sized metropolitan sheets. Therefore, 
the editors decided that if The Russ 
could accomplish nothing else by turn- 
ing tabloid it would at least educate 
readers that tabloid did not necessar- 
ily have to be sensational. Even teach- 
ers had no idea what the tabloid really 
was. 


The propaganda instructor, who 
knows a little about newspapers, made 
the remark to me, “Oh, you’re trying 
to out-Hearst Hearst, eh?” 

We decided the only way to dis- 
courage this anti-tabloid feeling was 
to conduct a definite campaign to show 
what the true tabloid was. 

The following article was printed on 
the front page of the first edition: 


RUSS ANNOUNCES CHANGE 
IN SIZE OF PAPER 


The Russ marches on! 

With this first issue of the new sem- 
ester, the paper is keeping up with the 
times by giving students and teachers 
eight, five column pages of lively high 
school news, compared to the four page, 
eight column paper formerly offered 
Hilltoppers. 

Foremost reason for the change was 
the fact that a small paper is more 
easily read than the larger newspaper; 
consequently students will find The 
Russ more convenient. 

Another reason: It’s the latest thing 
for newspapers. The Russ will never 
lag when new and constructive advance- 
ment is made. The idea of smaller 
papers for schools was apparently 
started at Columbia University. Stu- 
dents there called the new style paper 
the “‘gist.” 

The staff presents to San Diego high 
school students the latest development 
in scholastic news organs—with The 


Russ as a leader—a “GIST!” 


This editorial was placed on the 
editorial page: 
TABLOID SIZE EXPLAINED 


One of the reasons that The Russ has 
long held a top position at press con- 
ferences is that it realizes that “you can 
never stand still. You must either 
move forward or backward.” 

The Russ had begun to stand still. 
Evidently a new and entirely different 
mode of presenting the news had to be 
discovered. The Columbia University 
experiment of a “gist”? looked promis- 
ing, so the editors decided to try this 
new idea. Today we are presenting our 
first effort! 

You might say, “Why, this looks like 


one of those tabloid papers to me.” To 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Junior High School Analyzes the 


Convention Program 


‘By E. STANTON MURPHEY 


HE junior high school, as a dis- 
i tinct and important division of 

the C. S. P. A., lacks prominence 
and activity in participating in the an- 
nual convention. This splendid group 
has failed to capitalize on its well 
earned and high ranking reputation in 


scholastic journalism. It just isn’t 
there, so it seems, as revealed in the 
Convention programs and School 


Press Reviews of the last four years. 
In terms of the number of junior high 
school papers entered and delegates in 
attendance, playing the part of “extra” 
or “stand-in” is not quite appropriate 
for such representation. The “lead” 
is played by the senior high schools 
and is done very well! Why? They 
make it so. They get what they want 
and are satisfied. 

The 


Convention programs are 





Some criticism of the Junior High School 
Division program has been made from time 
to time so the Director of the Association 
asked Mr. E. Stanton Murphey to make an 
analysis of it. These are the results. The 
C. S. P. A. is making every effort to prepare 
Convention programs and to run Review ar- 
ticles of help to each and every division. 
However, it can proceed along these lines 
no faster than the aid it receives from the 
divisions themselves. It is hoped some 
progress can be made during the coming 
year in strengthening the weak spots Mr. 
Murphey’s analysis has revealed. 
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Faculty Adviser, The Mascot- 


Williams Junior High, Wyncote, ‘Pa. 


planned and arranged, for the most 
part it would appear, to benefit the 
senior high school delegates. The 
topics and speakers selected for some 
of the general meetings are too ma- 
ture for the younger representatives. 
The number of sectional meetings for 
the junior high group primarily, is 
limited and little variety is offered. 
Selection must be made from a num- 
ber of topics which are largely general 
or technical and somewhat removed 
from the junior high needs. In brief, 
the junior high school does not ac- 
tually and definitely fit into the pic- 
ture as it now stands and as it has 
been planned in: the past. 


7 be more specific, in analyzing 
the several Convention programs 
for the years 1935-1938 inclusive, the 
defects seem to be three in nature. 
First; the arranging of the program 
for the junior high school advisers 
and delegates is most confusing and 
inconsistent. Definite sectional meet- 
ings are arranged and listed to some 
extent for each group represented at 
the Convention, for each of the three 
days of the Convention. The junior 
high group should have its own meet- 
ings, also. If this were extended it 
would relieve overcrowding at some of 
the meetings and offer something prac- 
tical and suitable for each type or 


group of delegates. 


Secondly: too many of the topics 
for discussion do not directly satisfy 
the needs and interests of the junior 
high school delegates. These young 
journalists want concrete help, not gen- 
eral topics. From a survey of the Con- 
vention programs made by my own 
Journalism Club and newspaper staff 
and those under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth R. Hovey of the Lower Mer- 
ion Junior High School, Ardmore, Pa., 
the interests of these junior high school 
students were found to be in make-up, 
special columns, features, sports, edi- 
torials, vitalizing the paper, mechanics 
of newspaper printing, how to review 
books, interviews, reporting, advertis- 
ing and sales campaigns, short story 
writing, news sources, preparation of 
copy, getting reader interest, head- 
lines, humor, training the staff, and 
illustrating the school paper with pic- 
tures, cuts and other illustrative ma- 
terial. In both schools their choices 
were similar and consistent; they, too, 
know what they want so why not plan 
for it definitely and directly? 


A third criticism referred to the 
type of meeting in which there is a 
difference of opinion. There are some 
who favor the faculty adviser chair- 
man and speaker type and those who 
prefer the student chairman, speaker 
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Three-Day Continuous Production Clinic 
Unique Convention Feature 


NE of the outstanding features 
of the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Columbia Schol- 

astic Press Association will be the 
unique production and reproduction 
clinic. Plans have been completed to 
invite one each of the leading profes- 
sional firms in the graphic arts field 
of America to participate in this clinic. 
It will be held continuously in John 
Jay Hall Music Room for the entire 
period of the Convention, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, March 9, 10 and 
li, 1939. 


In past years some of the most 
popular gatherings have been the 
clinics on production and reproduc- 
tion methods. These are not to be 
confused with the regular make-up 


and contest clinics. Delegates have 
found considerable difficulty in attend- 
ing lectures and clinics which conflict 
in both of which they were interested. 
This year the problem will be solved 
for the majority of those attending the 
Convention. 


Invitations have been sent out to 
the one leading firm in each reproduc- 
tion field in the United States to pre- 
pare educational exhibits and demon- 
strations of production and reproduc- 
tion machinery used in the publica- 
tion of student newspapers, annuals, 
and magazines. 


S this issue of The School Press 
Review goes to press acceptances 
have already been received from the 


A. B. Dick Company of Chicago, 





and discussion meeting. My own par- 
ticular club and staff would rather 
have a combination of the two where 
there is a faculty adviser chairman, 
faculty guest speaker, staff represen- 
tatives as speakers and discussion, simi- 
lar to the elementary school division 
program. In this type of meeting there 
would be opportunity for more par- 
ticipation on the part of the students 
and advisers. 
1 survey also revealed that these 
boys and girls want help, not ac- 
counts of other people’s troubles; be- 
sides, they found troubles were gen- 
erally the same no matter who had 
them. 
These meetings could be arranged 
and all of these desired topics cov- 
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ered within the three day Convention 
period if properly planned. This 
would give the junior high school 
delegates and advisers what they want 
and need as well as a more prominent 
part in the activities of the Conven- 
tion by serving as speakers and chair- 
men at their own meetings. 


If administratively possible, one 
other suggested change might improve 
the program for the Junior High 
School Division. In addition to, or in 
place of, one or more of the general 
sessions, separate meetings of an ap- 
propriate type might be substituted 
which would serve to make the con- 
vention more enjoyable and beneficial 
to the younger delegates. 


manufacturers of mimeograph equip- 
ment and supplies; the Cantine Paper 
Company, largest manufacturers of 
coated paper; The International Paper 
Company, manufacturers of all types 
of paper other than coated stock, and 
the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, 
manufacturers and distributors of the 
Vari-Typer Electric Composing Ma- 
chine. 


When the roster of participating 
firms is completed, it is expected that 
the list will include book makers and 
binders, lithographers, printers, ink 
manufacturers, engravers and other re- 
production processes such as gelatine 
and offset duplicating machinery. 


_ entire project is under the di- 
rection of Mr. Christian E. Burckel 
of the Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Burckel is also Director of 
the School of Vari-Typography, main- 
tained by the Ralph C. Coxhead Cor- 
poration in New York City. 





Cc. S. P. A. Convention delegates are the 
most diligent and persevering of any people 
taking part in one of America’s outstanding 
characteristics—convention attending. The 
more meetings we arrange the more they 
demand. In 1939, for the first time in Con- 
vention history, a series of sectional meetings 
will be held Friday morning, the second day 
of the conference, from 9:30-10:30. The 
General Meeting will be held fifteen min- 
utes later than usual, at 10:45, with the 
other events following in regular order. 





Editonals... Choice of the Wonth 


PON invitation, the editors of 
U the Dickinson Union, the maga- 

zine of Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs. Louise G. Marston, faculty ad- 
viser, have selected these editorials 
for publication here. 


From the January, 1938, issue of The 
Dickinson Union, published by the 
Dickinson Junior College, Williams- 
port, Pa. This particularly timely edi- 
torial brings forth the problem of stu- 
dent-employment in a clear light. Many 
students depend a great deal on this 
work, and we should recognize its im- 
portance. 


N. Y. A. 
The N. Y. A. program on this 


campus assists in one degree or an- 
other at least one out of every ten 
students. Most of these would be un- 
able to pass the financial grade with- 
out this aid from a government agency. 
If it had not been available and these 
students had been forced to discon- 
tinue their education, an inestimable 
loss would have ensued to the young 
people themselves, to their generation 
and to the school. This is no idle ex- 
aggeration, for tomorrow’s leaders are 
on today’s N. Y. A. payrolls. 

The work assigned is, in most cases, 
quite pleasant and, in no case, exceed- 
ingly difficult. As far as possible, each 
student is assigned to a project with 
which his inclinations are in sympathy. 
Those with a liking for foreign lan- 
guages assist in the language depart- 
ment; the ones interested in physical 
education are helping promote athletic 
activities among the student body; the 
potential scientists spend their work- 
ing hours in the chemistry laboratory; 
the future journalists spend theirs in 
the newspaper offices. And so on right 
down the line to the full extent recon- 
cilable with efficient administration. 

Each month without fail the pay 
check comes and helps lighten the bur- 
den of expense always present in stu- 
dent days. 

But this is not a mere governmental 
grant. It is more than that; it is an in- 
vestment. The government realizes 
that it’s worth several hundred million 
dollars to have an educated genera- 
tion ready to take its place when its 
time comes. 

Therefore it becomes the patriotic 
duty of every youth employed by the 
N. Y. A. to prepare himself to be 
thoroughly ready for the responsi- 
bility when it is thrust upon him. Hav- 
ing prepared himself, it becomes his 
further and more urgent duty to give 
the government his utmost loyalty. 
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This does not mean that he should 
acquiesce blindly to all acts of what- 
ever administrations might be _ in 
power. It means, instead, that he 
should, at all times, make himself an 
intelligent force in the circles where 
he has influence to the end that these 
United States shall constitute the best 
governed, the most loyally supported, 
and the most sincerely appreciated 
nation in the world. 

May students employed and assist- 
ed by the N. Y. A. not forget their 
government's investment and _ their 
own obligation! 

Ge. og: 

From the Spring Issue, 1938, of The 
Erasmian, published by the Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. It 
is an editorial of the essay type, pre- 


senting an unusual view of the age-old 
problem of concentration. 


EROSION 


Recently, a current periodical print- 
ed a rather blunt accusation which had 
been made by Christopher Morley. It 
was directed at the Americans of the 
present generation—more particularly 
of the present decade—and we quote 
it in its entirety. 

“Every human being is endowed 
with a limited and infinitely precious 
stock of attentive power, and life to- 
day is such that, unless the individual 
is singularly obstinate and cunning, 
this power of the mind may easily be 
dissipated or conventionalized by end- 
less competitive demands. By news- 
papers, by electric lights, by telephone, 
by radio, by moving pictures, by air- 
plane and motor car, by church and 
school and state, by a thousand ap- 
peals, admonitions, and interruptions, 
the mind is assailed and distracted. 
We hear a good deal about the agri- 
cultural problem of soil erosion: hill- 
sides denuded of fertile topsoil by the 
actions of streams, or great regions of 
Middle Western richness scoured off 
by dust storms. Surely not less ser- 
ious is the matter of mind erosion: 
the dust storms of daily excitement 
and of continual triviality can easily 
blow away the sensitive topsoil of the 
spirit.” 

This may hardly be termed an ab- 
straction. It is a definite and well- 
defined statement which strikes home 
with a surprising amount of force. It 
is illustrated daily in every classroom 
on our campus. Paltry—futile—piti- 
ful excuses are made for lack of prep- 
aration. Stumbling, faulty recitations 
must be accepted because they are the 
best that can be obtained. 

It would be a trifle absurd to attrib- 


ute this condition to a sudden and de- 
cisive drop in the general standard of 
intelligence. It hits right back to a 
very obvious and tangible force: dis- 
traction. The student does not go 
home after his last class at the end of 
the day with the idea of intense con- 
centration on any one subject. He 
slides through his assignments as 
quickly as possible, and proceeds to 
concern himself with less exhausting 
matters. He flits from one occupation 
to another. 

It is within the power of the student 
of today to apply himself, and to be 
as apt in such application as was yes- 
terday’s student. But it is acknowl- 
edgely more difficult. The sooner that 
this fact is realized the sooner will the 
importance of concentrated effort be 
realized. 

We are hardly advocating the idea 
of narrowing down one’s interests to 
the point where the individual’s mind 
becomes narrow and bigoted. But we 
do say that without specialization there 
is rarely achievement. 


Mr. Morley’s allusion to the erosion 
of the soil as compared to the erosion 
of the mind gives us a good idea about 
that which we are to look out for. If 
the pioneers and the succeeding gener- 
ations of our country had considered 
the fact that our natural resources 
were not inexhaustible, and had cul- 
tivated our land intensively instead of 
extensively, and had mined differently, 
and if they had realized that you can’t 
just cut down acres of forest land with- 
out making some provision for the fu- 
ture, we wouldn’t be faced with prob- 
lems of soil conservation and flood 
control today. We, as individuals, 
still have the fertile topsoil and all 
the original richness and fertility as 
far as our minds are concerned. But 
that’s today. Let’s preserve them— 
for tomorrow and the days to come. 
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From the March, 1938, issue of the 
Lasell Leaves, published by the Lasell 
Junior College, Auburndale, Mass. An 
interesting little side-light —coming 
from an all-girls’ school. 


MODERN GALLANTRY 


Ladies and difficult missions seem 
as much connected with modern civi- 
lization as with chivalry. When the 
picture of a man just returned from 
establishing a new record in the air 
appears, he is generally embracing his 
wife or fiancee. The men still want 
pleasure with their work. Shields and 
swords have now been replaced by 
airplanes and diving suits, so that the 
stronger sex may continue to perform. 
It is just chivalry in sheep’s clothing. 


Vyrling Rawson. 


The School Press Review 





What Paper For Your School Publication? 


HERE’S a practical side to the 

publishing of a school magazine, 

newspaper or yearbook that can- 
not be ignored. Type, ink and paper 
may make, break or nullify the best 
efforts of editor, adviser and_ staff 
members. 


It is not easy to secure the co-op- 
eration of business houses from a 
strictly educational point of view. 
They willingly and readily admit the 
necessity of educating the general pub- 
lic to a full appreciation of their prod- 
ucts but the more pressing matter of 
sales must come first. 


Education is a long and slow process 
with which school people are familiar. 
They embark upon a program knowing 
years must pass before definite results 
can be secured. Business men must 
make this part of their work incidental. 


WE ARE glad to print here a con- 
tribution for The Review from a 
business house on the use of paper. 
We are glad, also, to acquaint the 
C.S.P.A. membership with the fact that 
the three-day continuous clinic on pro- 
duction will include a booth with sam- 
ples and exhibits of all kinds of paper. 


More important, however, is the fact 
that experts will be at this booth to tell 
you exactly what could be done to im- 
prove upon your publication, how you 
can get your money’s worth, what to 
ask for—and insist upon—in paper 
buying. 

What Paper For Your School 
Publications? 


FEATURE of The Fifteenth An- 

nual Convention of the C.S.P.A. 
will be a booth at which practical ad- 
vice and cost estimates will be given 
on different types of papers for use in 
school publications of all kinds, includ- 
ing yearbooks, daily and weekly news- 
papers, literary magazines, programs, 
bulletins, letters and other printed 
matter. 


All delegates, but particularly edi- 
tors and business managers who desire 
to take advantage of this opportunity, 
are cordially invited to bring copies of 
their own publications to this booth 
for analysis, constructive criticism and 
cost estimates on the paper. No at- 
tempt will be made to obtain contracts, 
as the aim is to educate those in charge 
of school publications to secure the 
best paper possible for their particular 
use. 


The purpose of any publication 
largely determines the kind of paper 
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stock that should be used in printing 
it; and, on the other hand, the paper 
selected limits or broadens the char- 
acter of the publication. 


so MILLS have accepted this 
challenge “to meet all comers” to 
the booth. They are The Martin Can- 
tine Company, who make coated pap- 
ers only, and the International Paper 
Company, who make practically every 
kind of printing paper except coated. 


“Coated” paper may be either glossy 
or dull in finish, but people generally 
think of it as “glossy.” Specimens of 
the glossy coated are commonly seen 
in such magazines as The National 
Geographic, Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Spur, Town and Country, and covers 
and inserts in other publications. For 
example, the cover and color inserts 
of The New Yorker are coated, and 
the body matter is English finish, 
which is an uncoated paper. 


The Martin Cantine Company re- 
cently celebrated its Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. They are one of the oldest and 
largest mills devoted to coating. Tech- 
nically, they, themselves, manufacture 
no “paper.” They have “raw” stock 
made to their laboratory specifications 
by mills who can transform rags and 
logs first into pulp and then into rolls 
of paper having a certain strength, 
quality, weight and size. In the Can- 
tine mill these rolls are thoroughly 
seasoned and then run through a ma- 
chine which applies a wet coating mix- 
ture of clay, casein, coloring matter, 
and other ingredients known by long 
experience to make an especially fine 
surface for printing. After this dries, 
the rolls are “calendered” to give the 
desired finish which because of the 
coating becomes much higher and 
finer—like starch in an ironed garment. 
They are then cut to sheet sizes, care- 
fully inspected, cased and shipped to 
paper merchants who sell to printers. 


a. making coated paper spe- 
cially to order, The Martin Can- 
tine mills produce sixteen standard 
grades of coated paper sold by deal- 
ers. These grades differ widely in 
characteristics, quality and price, yet 
they are all “coated.” They may be 
grouped into the following broad 
classifications: 


Glossy Coated:—(1) Coated with 
one color on one side, and a different 
color on the reverse. Used for novel 
color effects, or to separate sections 
of books, etc. (2) Double coated, for 


engravers’ proofs, deluxe calendars, 


and other super-quality printing. (3) 
Standard coated book paper in white, 
ivory or India—in several price ranges. 
(4) Glossy coated paper made to have 
exceptional folding strength—in two 
price ranges—used for booklet covers, 
and for “broadsides” and other mail- 
ing pieces. (5) Coated papers made 
in pastel colors on both sides. 


Non-Glossy Coated :—with semi-dull 
finish for soft focus effects in half- 
tones, including a folding stock made 
in colors—for covers, programs, men- 
us, etc. 


Coated One Side:—Paper can be 
obtained with only one side coated. 
(1) A bond stock, usually printed in 
size 17x11 inches, folded to make a 
4-page standard-size bond letterhead 
with fine-screen half-tone printing sur- 
face across the coated center spread. 
(2) Litho-coated papers for posters 


and labels that are to be pasted to 
board. 


Coated Post Card:—is made for 
mailing cards, menus, posters and 
other uses with semi-dull or glossy 


finish. 


These and other varieties of “coat- 
ed” papers will be shown and explained 
at the paper booth. Student publish- 
ers will find helpful information at 
this booth, and ample opportunity will 
be provided to help any one decide 
upon the most practical and effective 
coated paper to use for his publica- 
tion. 


There will be two qualities of Eng- 
lish Finish and Super Calendered book 
papers exhibited by International Pa- 
per Company: 

(1) Champlain Book Papers—an ex- 
cellent moderately priced publication 
paper for the better class of school 
weeklies or monthlies, and 


(2) Saratoga Book Papers—a low- 
cost paper with fine printing qualities 
and appearance for small budgets 
where economy is essential. Saratoga 
Book is a “find” for editors who have 
to “sharpen their pencils” to keep 
costs down. 


In addition to Champlain and Sara- 
toga papers, International will exhibit 
Ticonderoga and Champlain Text Pa- 
pers for programs, announcements, 
and distinctive booklets printed from 
type and line cuts. 


Also displayed will be International 
Mimeo Script—an ideal paper for 
mimeograph or multigraph work in 
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producing bulletins, programs, exam- 
ination questions, etc. Adirondack 
Bond—a watermarked paper for fine 
business or school stationery, office 
forms and flyers; Beeswing Manifold 
—a thin, watermarked paper for mak- 
ing multiple carbon copies and stuffers 
and for air mail correspondence to re- 
duce postage costs; Saratoga Cover 
Paper—an excellent stock for covers 
of school magazines, available in plain 
and hand-made finishes in seven attrac- 
tive colors and white. 

The display will also include ex- 
amples of distinguished printing re- 
cently produced by or for schools 


SPECIAL HOTEL 
RATES 


“During Convention of the 


COLUMBIA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Single $2.50 
Room with twin beds—for 
$2.00 each 


Room with double bed—for 
$1.75 each 


Room with double bed and 
cots — for three or four 
SAE Oe are as. $1.50 each 


THE VICTORIA IS LOCATED 
IN THE THEATER AND 
SHOPPING ZONE AND A 
FEW BLOCKS FROM THE 
PLANTS OF THE UN. Y. 
TIMES AND TRIBUNE. 
ONLY ONE BLOCK FROM 
50th ST. SUBWAY DIRECT 
TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AT 116th ST. STATION. 


Mention C. S. P. A. Convention when 
making reservations 


HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


Ronald A. Baker, Manager 
7th Ave. at 51st St. New York 
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and colleges, and a limited number of 
portfolios of specimens will be avail- 
able for those who speak for them 
early. Included will be pages and sig- 
natures from the West Point Howitzer 
of two years ago, which was widely re- 
garded as the most outstanding col- 
lege book of recent years. This was a 
publication of over 500 pages, includ- 
ing six inserts printed in eight to ten 
colors, which separated the main sec- 
tions of the book. 

Readers of this magazine who will 
be unable to attend the meeting may 
be able to obtain specimens by writ- 


ing to The School Press Review. 


Unique Christmas 
Editorial 
ISPLAYING ingenuity in con- 


struction and source, the thought 

in this unique Christmas editorial is 

handled in what might be called the 

modern manner. It occasioned much 

comment and is reprinted for study 
and information of our readers. 

Station XMAS Contacts World To 
Spread Christ’s Message 

“This is Station XMAS about to 
take you on a world cruise by radio. 
XMAS calling Canton, China. ..Can- 
ton?” 

“Hello, XMAS! Be quick, we are 
about to evacuate the city. Over head 
are three squadrons of bombing planes. 
The streets are full of fleeing refugees 
and dead or dying victims. What? 
You’re calling to wish us a Merry 
Christmas? So it is! In the midst 
of all this horror we had forgotten. 
We’re leaving now. Goodbye, XMAS.” 

“Calling Moscow, Russia... Mos- 
cow? XMAS calling to wish you a 
Merry Christmas. Do you recall that 
more than 1900 years ago the Christ 
Child was born and—” 

“Stop, XMAS. Soviet Russia toler- 
ates no foolishness such as Christiani- 
ty. There was no Christ Child! Christ- 
mas Day is a farce, a day which Ameri- 
cans use to cheat their employers out 
of a day’s work. Moscow signing off.” 

“XMAS calling Berlin, Germany 
Berlin? This is Station XMAS from 
the United States wishing you a very 
Merry Christmas. May the story of 
the miraculous birth be told from 
every pulpit to all the people.” 

“Berlin speaking. As yet Chancellor 
Hitler has not issued a proclamation 
concerning the Christmas story. Un- 
til he does, all ministers shall refrain 
from any mention of the Nativity. It 
will be announced whether or not the 
story shall be preached. That is all.” 

“Station XMAS calling Valencia, 
Spain...Valencia? Station XMAS 


calling from the United States and 
wishing you the best of Christmas joy, 
We hope each family may unite in 
observing the birth of our Saviour.” 

“Valencia speaking. Sorry, XMAS, 
this wire is needed for military mes- 
sages, so I can give you only a few 
minutes. Valencia thanks you for your 
good wishes but your hope is in vain. 
Families which are not entirely wiped 
out or destitute cannot unite in cele. 
brating Christmas because sons and 
husbands are in the camps, often op- 
posing ones at that. Sorry, the mes- 
sages from the front are coming in. 
We must sign off. Goodbye, XMAS.” 

“Station XMAS calling every Amer- 
ican citizen. Attention, please. Re- 
joice and praise God that in your 
country there is still peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” 


Second Catholic School 
Press Conference 


The Catholic School Press Associa- 
tion and the Marquette University 
College of Journalism, under the di- 
rection of J. L. O’Sullivan, acted as 
host to more than 1,200 student dele- 
gates and faculty advisers of Catholic 
school publications of the United 
States at the second Catholic Educa- 
tional Press Congress held at Mar- 
quette University High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 15-16. 

The discussions and addresses by 
nationally known educators, philoso- 
phers and writers, centered on the 
theme of the Congress—“The Press 
in the Service of Faith and Reason,” 
emphasized the need of truth in jour- 
nalism to counteract the rise of skep- 
ticism. 

The Rev. Donald F. Miller, C.Ss.R., 
editor of the “Ligourian,” spoke on 
“The Opportunities of the Catholic 
Journalist”; the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., editor of the “Catholic World,” 
spoke on “The Modern Denial of 
Faith and Reason”; the Rev. John F. 
McCormick, S.J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, and Dr. John O. Riedl of 
Marquette, spoke on the significance 
of faith and of reason, respectively; 
the Rev. Franklyn J. Kennedy, editor 
of the Catholic ‘“Herald-Citizen,” ad- 
dressed the gathering on “Interesting 
the Reader.” 

Other speakers were the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., National Director of 
the Sodality of Our Lady, Sister Mary 
Madeleva, C.S.C., president of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 
and Robert Otto, a reporter for the 
“Cincinnati Post.” 

By Audrey Salb, Marquette University 


School of Journalism. 
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Elementary Division Announces 
Committees 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Elementary Division under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Raymond S. 
Michael, met with Mr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the C.S.P.A., at 
Columbia University in December to 
complete its Divisional plans. After 
a general discussion of the policies of 
this Division a brief outline of the 
proposed Convention program was 
presented for consideration. It was 
decided to seek a better place for the 
exhibition of elementary publications. 
The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 


Publicity Committee 

Mrs. Harriet Soldano, Chairman, 
Public School No. 36, Bronx; Eliza- 
beth Shefheld, Kozminski School, Chi- 
cago, IIl.; Elizabeth deGrief, Whittier 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lucille 
Estes, James Monroe School, Norfolk, 
Va.; Mrs. Ruth W. Swaine, North Dur- 
ham School, Durham, N. C.; Louise 
Kurtz, Yantacaw School, Nutley, N. J.; 
Paul Brock, Opportunity School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Ruth Paulsen, Cumber- 
land School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Louise 
Frazier, Horace Mann School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Phyllis J. Pierson, Hor- 
ace Mann School, Long Beach, Cal.; 
Lillian T. Himes, Simms School, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Virginia Wraith, 
Palmer Township School, Easton, Pa.; 
Margaret E. Allen, Lincoln Junior 
High School, Portland, Me. 


Evan Bowers, Westminster Elemen- 
tary School, Westminster, Md.; Sarah 
H. Christie, Damon School, Reading- 
ville, Mass.; Mrs. Ruth B. Shult, Wood- 
row Wilson School, Houston, Tex.; 
Jane C. Orr, 92nd St. School, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Ethel R. Sheriff, Rav- 
enna School, Seattle, Wash.; Alexand- 
er P. Georgiady, Jefferson School, 
Manitowac, Wis.; W. L. Adams, Wat- 
seka Public School, Watseka, IIL; 
Marie E. Freund, Hayes-Edward 
School, Springfield, Ill.; Harriet Pat- 
terson, State Teachers College, Wil- 
liamantic, Conn.; Etta Bockler, DeMun 
School, Clayton, Mo.; Vienna Marron, 
Longfellow School, Mount Vernon, 
IN. Y. 

Rating Scale Committee 

Bessie Husted (Mrs.), temporary 
chairman, Myers School, Elkins Park, 
Pa.; Mrs. Toby Goodman, Gladstone 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Anna S. 


Hake, Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Josephine Van 
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Gilder, McKinley School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Clara M. Mount, Hughes 
School, Utica, N. Y.; Ruth Brown, 
Public School No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Lucy Elberfeldt, Henry Clay School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mary H. Hall, Mc- 
Kinley School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jewel Hagood, South Highland School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Convention Program Committee 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Rohrer, Chairman, 
Fifteenth Avenue School, Newark, N. 
J.; Marie C. Smith, Public School No. 
241, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Katherine 
DeVaney, Jefferson School, Trenton, 
N. J.; Rachel Bass, D. N. Fell School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Ruth Burke, James 
Watts School, Durham, N. C.; Ann 
Troy, Washington School, Nutley, N. 
J.; Theodore C. Ubel, Public School 
No. 101, Forest Hills, N. Y.; Helen 
C. Seabury, Public School No. 99, 
Queens, Kew Gardens, N. Y.; Ray- 
mond J. Quick, Copiague School, 
Copiague, N. Y.; Ruth E. Allen, Ber- 
gen Street School, Newark, N. J.; Bes- 
sie Walley, Murray Avenue School, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

Convention Exhibit Committee 

Ruth Marie Dethloff, Chairman, 
Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y.; Mrs. 
C. V. Gerdy, Public School No. 225, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ruth Marion, Long- 
fellow School, Teaneck, N. J.; Esther 
G. Samet, Public School No. 11, Ridge- 
field, N. *J.; Mrs. Harriet Soldano, 
Public School No. 36, Bronx, N. Y.,; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Maugham, Maugham 
School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Handbook Committee 

Grace Koerner, Chairman, Seth 
Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J.; 
Harriet Soldano, Public School No. 36, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Floyd Potter, Board of 
Education, Atlantic City, N. J.; Zita 
Casey, Junior High School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committee 

Raymond S. Michael, Junior High 
School No. 3, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Alice Miraglia Hoek, Whittier School, 
Teaneck, N. J.; Mrs. Harriet Soldano, 
Public School No. 36, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Stanley A. Hall, Harbor School, New 
London, Conn.; Margaret Trost, Pub- 
lic School No. 3, Belleville, N. J.; 
Stewart M. Patterson, Willard School, 
Stamford, Conn.; Grace Koerner, Seth 
Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J.; 
Ruth M. Dethloff, Siwanoy School, 
Pelham, N. Y.; Florence Mason, Lin- 
coln School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Junior Colleges 
Make Report 


ECOGNIZING the value of the 

clinics and general meetings or- 
ganized by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press, the junior college division has 
planned to take out a minimum of time 
for its own concerns this year, leaving 
junior college delegates free to profit 
fully from the varied program of the 
Association. 


The annual meeting of the junior 
college division will be held Friday 
afternoon, March 10. Dean Wilbur 
L. Williams, of Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, chairman of the divi- 
sion, is hoping to secure an outstand- 
ing metropolitan newspaper publisher 
for an address on the social signifi- 
cance of the newspaper in a democ- 
racy. It is anticipated, if the speaker 
is secured, that time will be set aside 
for a discussion following the address. 


Either preceding or following the 
hoped-for address, the junior college 
division will conduct ‘its annual busi- 
ness meeting. As organized, the jun- 
ior college division is headed by two 
faculty advisers but contains a repre- 
sentative group of students from the 
junior colleges actively participating 
in the convention. 


THE EDITOR WRITES 
(Continued from Page 4) 


without their attendant difficulties but 
time and circumstance will point only 
to the success of the accomplishment 
as a whole. 


Before April 30, one final oppor- 
tunity remains for the editors, advisers 
and staff members to make their con- 
tribution to the Sesquicentennial rec- 
ord. This official report should not be 
closed without representation from 
each and every school publication in 
the United States. We cannot reach 
all of them through the pages of this 
magazine but we can make an earnest 
appeal to the membership of the C. S. 
P. A. Full particulars are contained 
elsewhere in this issue and other stories 
and editorials have appeared in earlier 
issues. 


Those who look into the record as 
they prepare for the Bicentennial of 
the Constitution, fifty years hence, 
ought to find there a complete record 
of what the school editors of today 
did in the furtherance of this great 
civic enterprise. 
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Business College Survey 


By C.S.P. A. Completed 


UT OF A TOTAL OF 250 cards 
mailed to a selected list of accred- 
ited business colleges located 
throughout the United States, 116 
have replied to date. This is a percent- 
age of 46.4. 
Out of the 116 replies, 52 report 
no publication, whereas 64 report pub- 
lication of some type. Further anal- 


ysis reveals that of the 64 publications, 
31 are mimeographed, 21 are printed, 
4 are offset, and 8 are combinations 
of the above; that is, several of these 
schools have both mimeograph and 
printed or mimeograph and stencil, etc. 


Of the total schools reporting, 7 
have courses in journalism, and one 


The BEST HOTEL “BUY” in NEW 
YORK for CSPA DELEGATES 


Why limit yourself to a single room during the convention, 
when the Park Central offers for group occupancy a big, lux- 
urious two-room suite and bath, with tub and shower, for 


SPECIAL to DELEGATES 
to the 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


Two rooms and bath with 
tub and shower: 
2 Persons...from $6.00 per day 
3 Persons...from $7.50 per day 
4 Persons...from $9.00 per day 
Make your reservations as far 
in advance of arrival as possible 


Home of New York’s 


Atop the Park Central is the 


two, three or four persons, at 
less cost per person than you 
would ordinarily pay for room 
and bath? 


Here are some of the Park 
Central’s outstanding fea- 
tures: Radio and circulating 
ice water in every suite 

the FREE use of a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and the 
largest 


a superior cui- 


shopping 
districts. 


Famous Cocoanut Grove 


cele- 


brated Cocoanut Grove, popular 
rendezvous of New York visitors 
for dinner, dancing and supper 
with top-flight entertainment. 


Park Central Hotel 


SEVENTH AVENUE—55th to 


56th STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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swimming pool in 
Manhattan 
sine at moderate prices. and 
one of the city’s most con- 
venient locations to the 
amusement and 


states that a course is being contem- 


plated. 
FF seenonagreal as to form of pub. 


lication shows that 29 report news- 
papers, 10 magazines, 3 annuals, 2 
other publications, and 21 fail to check 
which form was used. 


According to frequency of issue we 
find the following: 1 daily, 1 semi- 
weekly, 7 weekly, 8 semi-monthly, 18 
monthly, 23 quarterly, and 1 report- 
ing “ten issues per year.” Five ad- 
visers failed to indicate frequency of 
issue. 


Reports of circulation show that 
there are 11 publications in the 100 
to 250 copy group; 16 in the 250 to 
500 group; 9 in the 1,000 to 2,500 
group; 5 in the 2,500 to 5,000 group; 


Mr. W. S. Adams, chairman of the 
newly organized Business College Divi- 
sion of the C.S.P.A., adviser to The 
Gist, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, made a survey of the schools in 
this field during the autumn. His re- 
sults are given here in the report sub- 
mitted on the completion of the survey. 
This is another indication of the desire 
of the Association to extend its services 
to every publication group to which it 
can give assistance. 


6 above 5,000. The largest circulation 
reported was 35,000. One reported 
from 1,500 to 8,000 according to “time 
of year.” 17 advisers failed to indi- 
cate circulation. 

An analysis of the number of pages 
shows that 19 publications have 4; 16 
have 4 to 8; 15 have above 8; and one 
reports 1 to 3; another 3 to 5; and 12 
failed to indicate the number of pages. 


OMMENTS from several of the 

cards are as follows: “We may 
publish a paper soon. Send sugges- 
tions,” Brown’s Business School, De- 
catur, Ill.; “No publication but want 
one. Tell me about your journalism 
course,” Draughon Business College. 


“The analysis which I have com- 
pleted,” states Mr. Adams, “seems to 
indicate rather definitely that there is, 
or at least should be, quite a repre- 
sentative group of members in the 
business college division of the C. S. 
P. A. 


“I therefore recommend that steps 
be taken immediately to invite these 
schools to become members of the As- 
sociation if they do not already belong, 
and I feel that definite results will be 
obtained. 

“Undoubtedly, many of the schools 
that report no publication would 
have one if they realized the advan- 
tages both to the students and them- 
selves. 


The School Press Review 

















Buy An Annual 


‘By GEORGIA KIRKPATRICK 


cAdviser, The Latipac 
Broughton High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


A Five Minute Skit Suitable for a High School Chapel 
Program During Annual Campaign Week 





Many novel ideas are used to stimu- 
late interest in the school publications. 
Here is one which was tried with marked 
success, both from the entertainment as 
well as the subscription point of view. 
Other schools may wish to adopt or 
adapt this skit to their own needs or 
programs. We are sure that the author 
and the school would be glad to grant 
permission for its use but they would 
like, also, to know when and where The 
Review readers used it and with what 
success. 





TIME: Regular chapel program. 
PLACE: School stage. 
CHARACTERS: Principal. Group of 

students representative of each class. 

The scene opens with the principal 
making the usual morning announce- 
ments. Much conversation and noise 
is heard off-stage. 

Principal: “What's going on back 
there? It’s impossible to continue 
with the announcements until we 
have a little more quiet.” 

Students: (Entering stage, most of 
the group carrying annuals, foun- 
tain pens in hand). “The annuals 
are out!” 

(Students very elated stand around 
in groups, read annuals, point ex- 
citedly to various pages, laugh, make 
apt remarks, and sign in each other’s 


annuals.) 

Ist Senior: “Mr. .» Sign in my 
annual.” 

2nd Senior: “Mr. ., please write 


in my annual.” 

Principal: (Students crowding around 
principal.) “Wait just a minute. 
Don’t push. I'll sign all of them.” 

3rd Senior: (Speaking to junior stu- 
dent.) “Do sign under your pic- 
ture.. thanks. Where’s your an- 
nual? I'll write plenty in yours.” 

Junior: (Student who has reputa- 
tion as spendthrift, speaking in a 
sad voice while chewing gum fran- 
tically.) “I spent mine for chewing 
gum.” 

3rd Senior: (Speaking to junior.) 
“Too bad, old man. Maybe you can 


get one now.” 


4th Senior: ‘“That’s what you think. 
They’re all sold.” 
Ist Junior: (Speaking to sophomore.) 


“Say I want you to sign in my an- 
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nual. Right here. Thanks. Where’s 
your annual? I’d like to put my 
John Henry in it.” 

Ist Sophomore: (Looking very sad.) 
“Boy, am I disgusted? I spent mine 
for gasoline.” 

Ist Senior: (Speaking to 2nd Sopho- 
more.) “Where’s your annual?” 
2nd Sophomore: (Looking over the 
shoulder of friend, pop-sicle in 
hand.) “I spent mine for pop- 

sicles.” 

2nd Senior: (Speaking to junior stu- 
dents.) ‘How about signing in here? 

Thanks. Where is your annual?” 

Junior Student: “Aw—I’ll never for- 
give myself. I spent mine on the 
movies.” 

Senior Students: (Pointing at page 
in annual while speaking to the 
principal.) ‘Mr. , did you 
see this picture of ? Don’t 
you think it’s tops?” 

Junior: “I think that’s good. But 
how about this action picture that 
shot. Isn’t it a peach? 
(Throughout the above remarks, 
the students point to startling fea- 
tures in the annuals and make ap- 
propriate remarks.) Suddenly a stu- 
dent in the audience, a very small 
freshman, starts sobbing. All of the 
students on the stage look in the 
direction of the student. 

2nd Senior: (Speaking from the 
stage.) “What’s the matter, .....?” 

Sobbing Freshman: (Standing.) “I 
forgot to sign up for an annual.” 
(More sobbing.) 

2nd Senior: “Gee, I’m sorry. Come 
on and look at mine.” (Sobbing 
Freshman starts towards stage.) 

2nd Senior: “You can get one next 
year.” 

Sobbing Freshman: 

..(more weeping) 
this year!” 
(Students on stage form line across 
stage. Sobbing freshman is in cen- 
ter of line wiping eyes and being 
comforted by senior.) 

Students: (In chorus.) 


“But I want one 
I want one 


“Don’t let 
(Pointing to- 
And I 


(Pointing towards 


this happen to you. 
wards sobbing freshman.) 
do mean YOU! 
student body.)” 





The Renovated 


Russ 


(Continued from Page 7) 


be perfectly frank, The Russ has be- 
come a tabloid, if you use the word 
tabloid in the correct sense. 


An Englishman coined the word 
solely as a description of a small-size 
paper. But today, in America, the 
word tabloid has annexed the meaning, 
sensational. 


People who held ordinary jobs and 
could not wade through the bulky 
Times every morning discovered that 
“tabloids” were the only papers which 
they could read simply and conveni- 
ently. 

Columbia’s Gist is only two pages, 
but it comes out daily. This was a 
mechanical impossibility at San Diego, 
so the eight page paper summarizing 
the week’s news is our own creation. 


EFORE the end of the fall sem- 

ester, we received definite proof 
that “Hillers” appreciate the change 
in size. We submitted a question- 
naire to 450 X and Y English stu- 
dents in the school. 


The first question was straightfor- 
ward, “Do you like the present tab- 
loid size Russ better than the four 
page, eight column paper?” The tab- 
loid won an overwhelming victory: 


Yes—365; No—80. 


To get information whether the new 
size actually was more compact, we 
asked whether they took The Russ 
home oftener than before. Again, the 
tabloid won a victory: Yes—293; No 
—247. 


We were also gratified at the answer 
to another question. As I said before, 
we believed the editorial and feature 
page should not be mixed together. 
We found that we were justified in 
our belief when we asked students 
which page they turned to first. Fea- 
ture led the way with 196 votes, fol- 
lowed by news, 120; sports, 117; edi- 
torial, 57, and club, 11. This defi- 
nitely showed that the feature page 
as a separate section in our paper had 
achieved smashing success. 


Since twice as many Russ subscrip- 
tions were sold last semester as activ- 
ity dues cards, we were curious to see 
if the same persons who bought 
Russes paid dues. We found 259 had 
dues cards while 183 did not. 


From present indications, the circu- 
lation of the tabloid will reach this 
spring an unprecedented goal of 2500 
subscribers. Do San Diego high school 
students appreciate an outstanding ex- 
ample in publication progress? Their 
subscriptions give the answer. 
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Conventions - - - 


a department devoted to developing and maintaining in- 
terest in the annual Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Convention in New York City 
Be Held March 9, 10, 11. 


Pigeons Carried the News 


By LEROY COSTANTINI 
Mamoroneck, N. Y., Junior High 


HE OLD method of carrying the 

news by pigeons was used by our 

school newspaper, The Arrow, to 
fly the news home from the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Conven- 
tion. The pigeons were used as a nov- 
elty and they did create excitement 
for those who attended the Conven- 
tion. These birds were liberated from 
Columbia at different intervals of the 
day with messages. On their arrival 
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home we took the messages and wrote 
up stories for the school newspaper 
about the Convention doings. 


Today pigeons are used by many 
outstanding newspapers to carry the 
news and pictures to the press. This 
old method of transporting word has 
been revived in a modern world of 
telephone, telegraph and radio. Not 
only newspaper industries use pigeons, 
but also the army and navy, for they 
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have proven time and again that “when 
everything else failed, pigeons suc- 
ceeded.” Pigeons are the surest means 
of sending information. 


ANY factors must be taken into 
consideration to send a commu- 
nication successfully. The message 
carried must be very light and small 


so that it will not interfere with the © 


pigeon’s flying. Onion skin paper is 
preferred for its light weight with a } 


typed message of not more than four 


hundred words. These notes may be 
tied to the bird’s leg or placed in a 
capsule and fastened to the bird’s leg. 
On our Convention bird three hundred | 
sixty words were carried home. 


One of the strongest instincts of § 
the bird is the homing instinct. For @ 


that reason he is given his name. He @ 


possesses also a keen memory and ex- 
cellent eyesight. A pigeon’s eyesight | 
is considered to be considerably better | 
than that of human beings for he can 


see miles farther. Breeding is the most @ 


important step in Racing Homers. @ 
The bird’s form, health and strength 7 
depend on good food, clean water and | 
clean nests. Homers are very affec- 7 
tionate toward their owners. With 7 
strangers they are very shy and afraid. § 
This is mainly due to the fact that the 


birds have been handled by their fan- | 


cier from earliest infancy and are, | 
therefore, thoroughly acquainted with 
him and his features. 


BOVE all Racing Homers should © | 


be handled very delicately, be- 7 
cause the slightest ruffling of their @ 
feathers will effect their flying speed @ 
and, therefore, make them unsuitable @ 
for races. Although pigeon racing is 


a most fascinating hobby, it requires @ 


much time and money, however, it 7 


. | 
also offers many rewards in the form @ 


of successful races. 

While pigeons are successfully used 
as means of carrying the news, it is 
not recommended as a means for ob- 
taining school news, but it was fun! 
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WELCOME DELEGATES 


to the 15th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


¢¢7 T IS again our pleasure to 

entertain the visiting dele- 
gates to New York ... and we 
take this opportunity of assuring 
them of unfailing courtesy, com- 
fort, convenience and service at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street near the Empire State 
Building, right in the heart of 
the shopping district and within 
a short walking distance of the 
Theatrical District. For full in- 
formation please write Mr. John 
S. Brannin, Sales Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and preferred 
service.” 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET New York City 
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